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THOMAS WHARTON, June. 

FlEST GOVEBNOB OF PENNSYLVANIA UNDER THE CONSTITUTION OP '76. 

BY ANNE H. WHARTON. 

(Concluded from "Vol. V., page 439.) 

The 4tli of July, 1777, was celebrated in Philadelphia with 
public demonstrations of joy ; a few days later news reached 
the city of Sir William Howe having sailed from Sandy 
Hook, and various were the surmises as to his destination, 
which were turned into murmurs of alarm when it was ascer- 
tained that he had landed his army at the Head of Elk, less 
than a hundred miles from the capital. 

In the midst of active military preparations, while the 
threatening of invasion hung like a cloud over the city, 
a perplexing matter of home discipline was laid before 
President "Wharton and the Council: Congress, deeming 
the continuing at large of certain disaffected persons, in 
Pennsylvania and Delaware, inimical to the cause of the 
Colonies, ordered the arrest of such by the executive officers 
of those Provinces. On the 31st of August, David Ritten- 
house. Colonel William Bradford and others waited upon the 
Council, in consequence of an invitation from that body, when 
a Eesolve of Congress of the 28th instant was read to them, 
in confidence, and their assistance requested in making out a 
list of persons suspected of being dangerous to the State.' 
The list, then formed, contains the names of some forty 
highly respectable citizens, most of whom belonged to the 
Society of Friends, although among the number were those 
of two clergymen, and that of one Thomas Pike (dancing 

■ Nearly at the same time, as appears in the Minutes of Congress, Aug. 
28, 1777, there had been transmitted to it a letter from Gen. Sullivan, en- 
closing a paper said to have been found among baggage taken at Staten 
Island. This paper professed to contain information from a yearly meeting 
of Friends, said to have beea held at Spanktown, N. J., Aug. 19th. — Ex- 
iles in Virginia, p. 36. 
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master). Some of these gentlemen were paroled, giving a 
verbal promise not to leave their houses, write, or give any 
intelligence to the enemies of the Colonies ; among the latter 
was no less patriotic personage than Samuel Shoemaker, who 
earnestly protested to his disapproval of the proceedings of 
certain leading Friends. Although, as appeared from the re- 
port presented to Council on the 3d of September, no papers 
of a dangerous character were found in the possession of the 
persons named, some twenty of them were put under arrest, 
and confined in the Free Mason's Lodge in this city. On the 
5th of September, a remonstrance from the prisoners was laid 
before Council by President Wharton, upon which it was or- 
dered that the said remonstrance be presented to Congress, and 
that the question of the release of the gentlemen in the Lodge, 
on their subscribing to the oath of allegiance to the State, be 
also referred to that body.* 

Without pausing to dwell on the smaller details of this 
affair ; or to quote the numerous and pathetic remonstrances 
of the Friends, or the correspondence that passed between 
Congress and the Council,' whose pleasure it seemed to be to 
bandy the matter between them, for a time, without approach- 
ing any adjustment of the difficulty; it is sufficient to say 
that the prisoners refusing to comply with the terms pro- 
posed, the Supreme Executive Council, on the 9th of Sep- 
tember, in view of the approach of the enemy, issued an 
order for their speedy removal to Staunton, Virginia. On the 
14th of September, when the prisoners had advanced on their 
journey as far as Pottsgrove, Levi Hollingsworth and Benja- 
min Bryant overtook them with writs of habeas corpus for nine 
of their number, granted byThomas McKean. Two days later, 
however, a bill passed the House of Assembly, which justi- 
fied the President and Council in their proceedings against 
the prisoners. " It was," says one of their number, " to sus- 
pend the Habeas Corpus Act, and deprive us and others from 
a trial, and the rights and privileges secured by the law to 

' Minutes of Supreme Executive Council. 

* All of which are given at length in the " Minutes of the Supreme Ex- 
ecutive Council," and in Thomas Gilpin's Exiles in Virginia. 
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freemen." Such, indeed, it seemed, when, empowered by this 
bill, President Wharton, disregarding the writs " allowed" 
by the Chief- Justice of the Commonwealth, issued a second 
order for the removal of the Friends, this time naming Win- 
chester, Virginia, as the place of their exile. Thus, these 
twenty citizens, numbering among them such men as Edward 
Penington,the Fishers, Thomas Gilpin and Thomas Wharton 
(own cousin of the President), were banished from the Prov- 
ince which their ancestors had settled, a little less than a 
hundred years before, and which it had been their pleasure, 
and part of their religion, to hold as an asylum for the op- 
pressed and persecuted from all nations. 

This, in brief, is the outline of a transaction that must 
have caused excitement, dismay and indignation in the 
Quaker City, only exceeded by that produced by the entrance 
of the British a few days later. A transaction, which viewed 
with the impartiality that a hundred years lend to those who 
scan the pages of history (due allowance being made for the 
fact that in the hurry and confusion of the hour, the Presi- 
dent and Council had little time to deliberate upon the mat- 
ter), can scarcely be considered as other than an act of fla- 
grant injustice. The banishment of these gentlemen from 
their homes, without allowing them time or opportunity to 
provide for the support of their families during the coming 
winter, without fully informing them of the "head and front 
of their oflfending;" because they refused to take certain 
oaths (it being against the tenets of their religion to take an 
oath), or to sign the prescribed parole ; and who perhaps be- 
came irritatingly conscientious when the matter was pressed 
home to them, seems to us a violation of the rights of citizen- 
ship: a measure more worthy of John Adams and John 
Hancock of Massachusetts, by tradition antagonistic to 
Quakers, than of the Pennsylvanians then at the head of 
affairs. It is not strange that the former should have con- 
sidered them dangerous and turbulent citizens ; but it does 
seem remarkable that those who lived in daily intercourse 
with them should have permitted men of known reliability 
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and integrity of character to rest under charges which they 
could not themselves have believed.' This, too, when had 
milder measures been used toward them, from the outset, in- 
stead of the military rule which seemed in itself an insult 
to their profession, th^y would doubtless have yielded to the 
necessities of the case. Be it remembered, also, that citizens 
far more inimical to the interests of the Commonwealth were 
allowed to remain in their homes in peace and security, there 
to receive the red-coated warriors with greater demonstrations 
of joy than would have been consistent from " them that are 
clothed in drab," and to enjoy with them the comforts of the 
Capital during the winter of '77 and '78. Although it has 
been urged, in extenuation of the course pursued by him, 
that President "Wharton acted ex officio, he has been severely 
censured, and not alone by Friends. That he himself insti- 
gated any of the stringent measures used toward the banished 
citizens has never been charged against him ; yet his most 
partial biographer cannot excuse him for not throwing the 
weight of his influence on the side of the Friends, who were, 
as far as known, taking no means to aid the enemy. Aside 
from the arbitrary nature of the proceeding, what possible 
benefit to the Commonwealth could the President have ex- 
pected to result from it ? If an example were needed, cer- 
tainly a more noted one could have been found than these 
peace-loving citizens, of whom even John Adams remarks, 
and with singular inconsistency in view of the part taken by 
him in the expulsion of the Quakers : " From these neither 
good is to be expected, nor evil to be apprehended. They 
are a kind of neutral tribe, or the race of the insipids." 
On the other hand, although these are days when no biogra- 
pher is expected to be a Boswell, it is but just to say that 
President Wharton's conduct in this affair was in perfect 
conformity with his views and professions ; none, who are 
familiar with his letters and pi'oclamations, can remain ignor- 
ant of the fact that his patriotism was of so intense and 

' Nine of these gentlemen had signed the Non-importation Agreement of 
1765. — Exiles in Virginia, p. 46. 
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devoted a nature that he could brook no half-way measures 
in others ; in his eyes those who did not dedicate themselves 
heart and soul to the cause of liberty deserved to be ranked 
with her declared enemies. It must also be taken into con- 
sideration, that the seeming lack of consistency in many of 
the Friends led to the gathering of the vials of wrath that 
were now poured upon their devoted heads ; admitting 
as they did the injustice of Great Britain, they had, from 
the beginning, opposed hostile measures, and had repeatedly 
called upon their members to refrain from taking part in the 
same, crying out, "Peace, peace, when there was no peace." 
Furt..ermore, the Friends formed but a small portion of those 
who were apprehended during this fall and winter ; the large 
number of disafl'ected persons in and around Philadelphia 
seeming to call for vigorous action on the part of the Coun- 
cil, in view of the approach of General Howe toward the 
capital. Thus, with the sound of the enemy's gun in their 
ears, expecting each morning that the sun rose upon the city 
that it would set upon a foe encamped within her gates, some 
excuse may be found for those at the head of affairs in Penn- 
sylvania, if, like others in similar positions, in order to escape 
the labor of solving a perplexing question, they banished it 
far from sight and hearing. 

On the 10th of September, 1777, a proclamation was issued 
over the signature of the President, which concluded with 
the following spirited period: — 

" The Council therefore most humbly beseech and intreat all 
Persons whatsoever, to exert themselves without delay, to 
seize this present opportunity of crushing the foe, now in the 
bowels of our Country, by marching forth instantly under 
their respective officers, to the assistance of our great General, 
that he may be able to environ & demolish the only British 
army that remains formidable in America, or in the "World. 
Animated with the hope that Heaven, as before it has done 
in all times of difficulty & danger, will again crown our 
righteous efforts with success, we look forward to the pros- 
pect of seeing our insulting foe cut off from all means of 
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escape, & by the goodness of the Almighty, the Lord of 
Hosts and God of Eattles, wholly delivered into our hands. 

"Attest, THO'S WHAETOIf, jun'r, Presd't." 
"Timothy Matlack, Secretary." 

"GOD SAVE THE PEOPLE." 

On the 14th, public money and papers were removed to 
Easton ; but it was not until the 23d, when the sad tidings 
of the surprise and massacre of the troops under "Wayne, at 
Paoli, reached Philadelphia, accompanied by positive intelli- 
gence that Howe's army was en route for the city, that the 
Supreme Executive Council consented to leave it ;' the British 
entering three days later. Christopher Marshall makes the 
following record in his diary, Lancaster, Sept. 29, 1777: 
" Took leave of sundry of the Congress, who were setting off 

for Yorktown Many of the inhabitants of 

Philadelphia came to-day and yesterday to this place, as did 
our President or Governor, the Executive Council, and the 
Members Of Assembly, who met here this day in the Court 
House." On establishing themselves at Lancaster, the Council 
instituted regular expresses to pass and repass from Council 
to camp once in two days, that co-operation between the 
government of the State and General Washington's army 
might be ensured. Constant communication with Congress 
was kept up, and earnest and continuous efforts made by the 
President to raise in the minds of the people an enthusiastic 
determination to expel the enemy from the State. In reply 
to a letter from Colonel Tench Tilghman, announcing the 
news of Burgoyne's defeat in the north, Thomas Wharton 
wrote the following: — 

Lancaster, Oct. 17, 1777. 

" Sir : The Council express their sense of the obligation they 
are under to you for the intelligence contained in yours of the 
15th, which has given the highest satisfaction to every friend 

' Mr. 0. H. A. Esling has communicated to me the fact that on this 
occasion, his great-grandmother, Mary Baker, rowed the Governor of Penn- 
sylvania from her home, " The Chapels of Point No Point," on the Dela- 
ware near Bridesburg, across the river to the Jersey Shore. — A. H. W. 
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of liberty here. They have no expectation of regular corre- 
spondence Avith you, but they cannot forbear expressing a 
wish that you will give a line on such interesting events as 
deserve particular notice. These expresses are intended to 
gain the intelligence necessary to keep up the spirits of the 
people, and excite them, if it be possible, to some degree of 
vigor. Every possible means will be used for this purpose."' 
On the 20th of November, the Assembly and Council, at 
Lancaster, met, and re-elected Thomas Wharton President, 
with George Bryan Vice-President, for the ensuing year. 
At no period in her history was the position of Chief Execu- 
tive of Pennsylvania surrounded with greater difficulties than 
during the winter of '77 and '78. Congress, having lost some 
of its most influential members, was filled with petty rival- 
ries, and proved a far less efficient body than formerly. The 
enthusiasm that once inspired the army had, in large mea- 
sure, faded away before the reverses of Brandywine, Paoli, 
and Germantown, while Pennsylvania — resting under the 
near shadow of these defeats, with Sir William Howe and his 
officers comfortably lodged in her capital, offering gold to the 
producers of the surrounding country for what her Governor 
could only give paper — was called upon to raise troops, as if 
by magic, equip them, and send supplies to headquarters to 
meet the ever-recurring demands of a large and destitute 
army. Although loud and bitter were the complaints filed 
against the Commonwealth for her tardiness in answering 
the demands made upon her, we read of no personal attack 
made upon her Chief-Magistrate. Indeed, the blame heaped 
upon this State far exceeded ber deserts, the fact being fre- 
quently overlooked that her resources had been already 
drained for the sustenance of the army during the past 
months, and that, after being the battle ground of the Re- 
public during that time, she was not in a condition to be an 
unfailing source of supplies. The following extract from a 
letter, written by Wayne to Wharton, in December, proves 
'to us that Pennsylvania was sometimes found to be acting the 

' Penna. Archives, 2d Series, vol. iii. 

Vol. VI.— 7 
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part of a too liberal hostess: " Whilst other States are exert- 
ing every power (under a Resolve of Congress) to provide for 
their own troops only, you are following the generous course 
of providing for the whole. This, Sir, is being generous out 
of time 1"! 

The cause of the Colonies was that for which he labored, 
and to which he dedicated his best energies; but dear 
to Thomas "Wharton's heart as a Pennsylvanian, a matter of 
pride, or of deep humiliation and regret, was the conduct of 
the troops of this Commonwealth. December 12th, he writes 
to General Armstrong, referring to a recent engagement at 
Whitemarsh,when Howe moved out from Philadelphia with 
the threat that he would drive Washington beyond the Alle- 
ghanies : " The precipitate retreat of the enemy after so much 
Gasconading is a convincing proof that their army is not so 
formidable as they would wish us to believe, or they put 
great dependence iu our want of bravery, and therefore, ex- 
pected our army would retreat from hill to hill as soon as 
they approached ; they have, however, been disappointed, and 
I trust we shall benefit by this last movement of theirs. The 
conduct of our militia gives me real pain. Council is informed 
from various hands that they have behaved very infamously. 
The loss of our worthy General Irwin,^ I have been informed, 
was owing entirely to their base behavior."' 

General Reed, who was on a visit to headquarters at this 
time, describes the same engagement in a letter to President 
Wharton (the place alluded to was Mr. Wharton's country 
seat, Twickenham, in Cheltenham Township, Montgomery 
County): — 

"We first saw them [the enemy] at Ottinger's, near your 
house, but in a moment they moved, crossing your meadows 
in considerable numbers, but scattered. General Potter, Cad- 
walader,and myself endeavored to draw up the troops in 
the woods back of your house in order to flank that wing." 

' Penna. Archives, vol. vi. p. 142. 

* General James Irvine of the Pennsylvania Militia, 

* Penna. Archives, vol. vi. p. 85. 
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Elias Boudinot, writing to Thomas Wharton, Dec. 9, 1777, 
says : " The enemy continued to advance, and posted their 
pickets about half a mile from our army, their main body 
lying back of your house. In this manner we lay watching 
their motions and they ours, when, on Monday, to our great 
surprise, they moved off by the Old York Road, and got 
into town about midnight, burning a house or two on their 
way. Yours is not among the number. I believe the damage 
done to you is very inconsiderable."' 

In a letter to Elias Boudinot, written December 1 3, 1777, 
Thomas Wharton says : " I hope our troops may not retire to 
winter quarters, and leave our country open to the ravages 
and insults of the enemy, possibly some opportunity may turn 
up in the course of the winter for our army, if they should 
be near the enemy, to attack them with a good prospect of 
success, which, if scattered, or at a great distance, cannot be 
put in execution." 

Writing to Joseph Reed a few days later, he says : Our 
army withdrawing its protection from the inhabitants of 
Phila., and Bucks Counties fiU'd the House of Assembly and 
Council with the utmost distress and anxiety for their safety, 
and induced them to remonstrate to congress against their 
retiring to such a distance from the enemy as to leave the 
inhabitants an easy prey to their wanton and savage treat- 
ment, I however hope the General Officers have altered their 
plan and that they have reconsidered the situation of our 
country and will afford that relief to those who they are 
bound to protect as they have an undoubted right to expect. 

I hope with the blessing of providence we shall 

enjoy peace and tranquillity in the course of a few months, 
is it not disgraceful that a handful of men should possess the 
capital of one of the most wealthy States, and with all our 
exertions not have force sufficient to destroy every man in 
the twinkling of an eye, if we were so dispos'd ?"^ 

Although such were his views on the subject of the army 
going into winter quarters. President Wharton's co-operation 

" Life and Correspondence of President Reed, vol. i. pp. 351, 352. * 
^ Penna. Archives, vol. vi. p. 120. 
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with the Commander-in-Chief, against whom formidable 
cabals were organized during this winter, seems to have been 
ever earnest and vigorous. In a letter written to General 
Washington, March 10,1778, he says: "There is not any 
State on this continent which has been so oppressed with 
Continental business as this has been, from the beginning of 
the present controversy to this hour. Its exertions have been 
so zealous and unremitting that no time has been lost in in- 
quiries after groundless charges of neglect made against it, 
which have been generally calculated to excuse indolent or 
improvident officers, or to disgrace the government established 
in it. The amazingly difficult task which your Excellency 
has to perform while you are embarrassed with perpetual 
applications and complaints of officers, who are not fully ac- 
quainted with their duty, must, too forcibly, convince you 
how near to an impossibility it is to conduct a very extensive 
business without the subordinate officers discharging, in some 
sort, their duty ; and it is from the example of your Excel- 
lency alone that it is believed to be possible to conduct the 
affiiirs of a large army under the difficulties which you have 
had to contend with. Equal abilities or success in attempts 
of this kind are not to be expected in many instances. . . 
. There is at present an absolute dependence on the Council 
to supply the common rations of the soldiery now in this 
borough. An earnest desire to serve the general cause, and 
a zealous attachment to its interest, are the only motives 
which could possibly induce the Council to undertake such 
business in any extremity."' 

Indeed, the demands made upon Council during this cam- 
paign were not only extensive, but so unreasonable as to have 
led President Wharton to indulge in some mild sarcasm at 
the expense of the applicants. Writing to Washington, Jan. 
1778, he says: "The officers, whose wants it is believed are 
very pressing, will be in some measure relieved ; but it cannot 
be expected that powers of this extraordinary nature, can be 
exerted to procure any other goods than warmth and decency 

* Penna. Archives, vol. vi. pp. 353, 354' 
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require. Lieutenant Peterson, of the eighth Pennsylvania 
battalion, applied to the Council for clothing for himself and 
several officers. At the foot hereof we transcribe, from his 
application, a specimen of their wants. The call upon the 
State was thought to be for covering for the naked part of 
the army ; and as no idea that fine ruffled shirts, laced hats, 
or even fine ones of beaver, silken stockings, or fine scarlet 
cloth, came under this description, no provision has been 
made, nor can be expected."' 

In view of the onerous and perplexing duties at this time 
devolving upon Thomas Wharton, and the promptness and 
faithfulness with which they were discharged, it is impossible 
to regard Marshall's unamiable soliloquies without a smile-. 
"An invitation made by the President at Major Wirtz's, to 
which was invited scarcely any other but a parcel of Tories in 
this place, some of them inhabitants, and some who reside here 
from Philadelphia. Poor Dr. Phyle and some of Lis princi- 
pals, were not counted worthy to taste of the dainties, and 
thereby they escaped being intoxicated and made drunk, and 
next day sick, etc."^ From which a certain amount of pique 
is obvious on the part of Mr. Marshall, at not having, himself, 
been counted worthy to partake of these same dainties and 
potations, from which he chose to consider that Dr. Phyle had 
made a happy escape. " Last Sixth day another Ball or As- 
sembly in Lancaster, where, it's said cards were played at a 
hundred dollars a game. President there, poor Pennsyl- 
vania !"^ 

In accordance with a recommendation of Congress, setting 
apart Thursday, December 18 th, to be observed as a day of 
solemn thanksgiving and praise, President "Wharton called 
upon the good people of the Commonwealth to keep it as 
such, in remembrance of former mercies of God, and in the 
firm trust that He, who had blessed them thus far, would 
continue to aid them in the prosecution of a just and neces- 
sary war. Great and noble were those spirits, in council and 

' Sparks's Correspondence of the Revolution, vol. ii. p. 71. 

* Christopher Miirshall's Diary, p. 140 ^ Idem. p. 170. 
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in camp, whicli discerned causes for thankfulness and hope 
amid the thick clouds and darkness that hung over the patriot 
cause at the opening of the campaign of '78, when the torch 
of liberty burned so dimly that, seen no longer a blazing 
heacon on the hill-tops, it flickered like a feeble rushlight in 
her watch-tower, menaced by every passing breeze. Brave 
and true were the statesmen and soldiers, who labored cheer- 
fully in this cheerless hour for the good of the Colonies ; when 
continued disappointments and defeats had attended their 
councils and armies ; when, with a depleted treasury, uncer- 
tain credit, and troops ill fed, and poorly provided to endure 
the rigors of winter, they strove to hold out against a power- 
ful and opulent nation, possessing all the sinews of war. 
"Well, indeed, might Pennsylvania, in the words of her war- 
rior parson, prepare herself, by solemn prayer, to meet the 
Lord her God at the beginning of this winter, destined to be 
a winter of sorrows to her, and to the army which so sadly 
and wearily encamped upon the bleak hill-sides of Valley 
Forge. With what interest and admiration Thomas Wharton, 
at Lancaster, watched that army, in which seemed centred 
the hope of the future of America, we learn from his letters 
to AVashington. If the soldiers suiFered, as suJffer they did, 
from cold, hunger and exposure, it was, as we have seen, from 
no neglect on his part ; but because, under the existing state 
of affairs, it was impossible to furnish them with adequate 
supplies, there being elements in the population of Pennsyl- 
vania that seriously militated against such a general and 
enthusiastic uprising of the people as the exigencies of the 
case demanded.* Stretching between the camp and the in- 
vading army in Philadelphia was a rich and populous country, 
80 largely inhabited by Tories, however, that the benefit was 
far greater to the enemy's troops than to those of Washing- 
ton; while, as Reed says in writing to Wharton from Valley 

' Joseph Nonrse wrote from the War OfiSce at York, Nov. 1777 : I am 
to inform you, Sir, that the Board have undoubted information that part of 
several Townships in the vicinity of this place are notoriously disaffected to 

the cause of America, and under the influence of , and Mr. Eankin. who 

is now with the enemy. — Penna. Archives, vol. vi. p. 42. 
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Forge, in February: "The intercourse between the country 
and the town has produced all the consequences foreseen by 
many in the beginning of the winter. The supply of pro- 
visions to recruit and refresh our enemies, I count the least 
pernicious. The minds of the inhabitants are seduced, their 
principles tainted, and opposition enfeebled; a familiarity 
with the enemy lessens their abhorrence of them and their 
measures ; even good "Whigs begin to think peace, at some 
expense, desirable." 

But the story of these months has been told us, and so fitly 
and beautifully told, that none need ever again essay a recital 
of the noble endurance and matchless courage of that ragged 
and starving army, and the heroism of its leaders, which have 
been immortalized by the eloquent, almost inspired words of 
the gifted orator, who, standing amid the historic shadows 
of the old encampment, sang her grand and solemn epic \ 
giving back to the listening hills and the valleys that had 
known them, in tones of thrilling enthusiasm or tender sad- 
ness, the century-old story of the sufiferings and triumphs 
of her heroes.* 

Of the patience with which the army at Valley Forge bore 
the hardships attending their situation during this severe 
winter, President "Wharton says : .it " is an honor which pos- 
terity will consider as more illustrious than could have been 
derived to them by victory obtained by any sudden and vigor- 
ous exertion." 

On the 11th of May, news of the signing of the Treaty of 
Versailles reached Lancaster, and was received with .public 
demonstrations of joy. A few days later, a shadow was cast 
over these rejoicings by the sudden death of the President. 
On the 13th Mr. Matlack writes to Mr. Peters : " His Excel- 
lency, the President, is much indisposed ;" on the following 
day we notice the last record of his name as presiding over 
the sessions of the Council.^ 

George Bryan thus announced this sad event, in a letter 
written to General "Washington, from Lancaster, on the 23d: 

' Valley Forge Oration by Henry Annitt Brown. 
' Colonial Records, vol. ix. p. 488. 
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"This morning early, his Excellency, Thomas Wharton, 
Junior, Esquire, died here very unexpectedly. The State 
suffers by the loss of the worthy president. But tho' Council 
sensibly feel the want of his presence in their deliberations, 
your Excellency may be assured of their most spirited ex- 
ertions," etc. 

To which General "Washington replied from Headquarters 
at Valley Forge, May 28th: "I received your favor of the 
23'* instant, and sincerely condole with the Council and state 
on the loss of so worthy a citizen and president."^ 

On the 25th instant the funeral of President Wharton was 
solemnized with civil and military honors; his remains, 
which were interred in the Evangelical Trinity Church of 
Lancaster, being followed to the grave by a large escort. All 
due respect was paid, on this occasion, to his Excellency's 
character and station ; the Council attending in a body, also 
the Honorable Speaker of the House of the General Assembly, 
in company with other persons of distinction in Lancaster at 
that time. Why the Lutheran Church was chosen as the 
final resting-place of Thomas Wharton, appears from the 
following entry made by Marshall in his diary : " May 24th. 
Preparations making, it's said, at [the] Court House for a 
grand interment of Pres. Wharton this afternoon at the 
Lutheran Church. It's said the vestry of that church gave 
an invitation and permission to be buried there, which tho 
vestry of the Episcopal Church neglected, and the Eriends 
were not applied unto for leave to be buried in their ground. 

In the afternoon went to the burial of Pres. T. 

Wharton, attended with military honors to the Lutheran 
Church." 

The following extract, from a memorial volume of this 
Lutheran Church of Lancaster, taken in connection with the 
statement in the minutes of the Executive Council, and else- 
where, proves conclusively that Thomas Wharton was interred 
literally " in the Evangelical Trinity Church," and that his re- 
mains occupy the grave in front of the old altar and pulpit: — 

' Penna. Archives, vol. ri. pp. 546, 558. 
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" We had frequently heard that some person had been in- 
terred immediately in front of the old pulpit and altar, and 
that when the brick pavement of the aisle was removed, the 
grave was disclosed ; but no one appeared to know who it 
was. When the repairs were commenced in the autumn of 
1853, the removal of the floor again brought it to light ; but 
nothing about the grave or in the church records aflbrded any 
clue to the name of the occupant. 

"A few days ago the writer found a small memorandum by 
Dr. G. H. E. Muhlenberg, in which he sets forth ' Data for 
the granting of a lottery to the members of the Lutheran 
congregation at Lancaster ;' the fifth being as follows : 'The 
congregation have been from the beginning good Americans; 
they have received President Wharton in their Church, and 
Gov. Mifilin on their burial ground without any gratuity. 
Does not one good turn deserve another ?' " 

We are surprised to learn that even British journals deemed 
the death of the Governor of Pennsylvania worthy of a pass- 
ing notice, as an announcement appeared in the list of deaths 
of the Gentleman's Magazine of August, 1778. 

Although to Thomas Wharton it was given to conduct his 
native State through the darkest year of her history, amid 
toil and discouragements of which we can now form no ade- 
quate conception, he was not permitted to behold the fall dawn 
of victory and peace soon to break upon the cause for which 
he labored. To him Germantown and Brandywine were as 
" twice told tales ;" but not for him were the brighter pages 
of Monmouth and of Yorktown. 



